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was carried by a large majority. It is an interest-
ing example of the combination of steady conser-
vatism and breadth of view which Mr. Webster al-
ways displayed. But it also brings into strong
relief his aversion to radical general principles as
grounds of action, and his inborn hostility to far-
reaching change.

His two other important speeches in this con-
vention have been preserved in his works, and are
purely and wholly conservative in tone and spirit.
The first related to the basis of representation in
the Senate, whose members were then apportioned
according to the amount of taxable property in
the districts. This system, Mr. Webster thought,
should be retained, and his speech was a most
masterly discussion of the whole system of gov-
ernment by two Houses. He urged the necessity
of a basis of representation for the upper House
different from that of the lower, in order to make
the former fully serve its purpose of a check and
balance to the popular branch. This important
point he handled in the most skilful manner, and
there is no escape from his conclusion that a dif-
ference of origin in the two legislative branches
of the government is essential to the full and per-
fect operation of the system. This difference of
origin, he argued, could be obtained only by the
introduction of property as a factor in the basis
of representation. The weight of his speech was
directed to defending the principle of a suitable